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PRODUCTIVITY AND RECONSTRUCTION. 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 

THE productivity of a man of a group of men or of the 
whole human race is as much an ethical and psycho- 
logical as it is an economic fact. Indeed the social prob- 
lem which we shall have to face when the war is over — 
unless war is a permanent institution — will depend on the 
resilience or revival of spirit and energy much more truly 
than on the recovery of the exchange or the opening mar- 
kets. The "spiritual" forces available for reconstruction 
are of the first importance. We may, therefore, attempt 
to estimate the amount and quality of what we have called, 
for want of a better word, "productivity." In this we 
mean to include all the material or mental force which goes 
to produce or create the resources of civilised life. The 
term productivity is not susceptible of exact definition: 
for we mean by using it to connect the artist's energy or 
inspiration with the growth of corn and cotton. We must, 
however, exclude for our present purpose the storage of 
force in capital without neglecting to consider the material 
which can be worked up immediately into usable goods for 
the promotion of life. Undoubtedly the whole of social 
life will ultimately depend not only on immediate produc- 
tion but upon the stores which we are able to leave to our 
descendants. But we are considering here the immediate 
and urgent problem of social reconstruction with which 
humanity will be faced when the war is over. 

The importance of the question as to the amount of 
productivity available is due to the confusion or deteriora- 
tion of civilised life which has resulted from the war: and 
this can only be appreciated if we look beyond the frontiers 
of our own state. In the British Empire we shall have on 
our shoulders the payment of war-loan interest to the 
amount of about £200,000,000 a year. At the opposite 
extreme of financial stability, Turkey will have to pay in 
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interest to Germany and Austria as much as £20,000,000 
(Turkish) a year, whereas before the war she had only an 
annual expenditure of £9,000,000 (Turkish). In Russia 
an Economic Committee has been appointed by the Revo- 
lutionary Government for developing the productive forces 
of Russia in order that the country may recover from the 
financial extravagances of the Tsar's administration. But 
it is not simply a question of interest on loans for war ex- 
penditure. We have to make up for some years of stag- 
nation or retrogression in industry; and outside the eco- 
nomic sphere, our education, our art and, some would say, 
even our moral and religious activities are "run down." 
All this is the cost of the war and not only the belligerents 
will pay for it. In neutral countries also machinery is 
deteriorating, ships are decaying, and the population, lack- 
ing food and clothing, is gradually losing its physical energy 
and intellectual or emotional ability. The whole world 
pays, in modern times, whenever there is a war. 

We put aside any estimate of the dangers from which a 
successful, even if destructive, war may have saved us; 
and we turn our attention simply to those forces, economic, 
intellectual and moral, which will be available for recon- 
struction. For this purpose we must make an estimate of 
our loss and gain in productive power as affected by the 
war. The building of the new world will depend upon the 
stock of imagination and of material which we shall have 
remaining when peace comes; but most of all it will depend 
on the increase of productivity. Our power, therefore; of 
supplying quickly "consumable commodities," our power 
of reorganising the management of industry and our power 
to reform education and invigorate life — these are the forces 
which will govern our reconstruction and we must make a 
profit and loss account of them. 

The loss in the total amount of our productivity is of 
two kinds, material and mental. For example, we have 
used up stocks of raw material which will be necessary for 
producing articles of clothing and, on the other hand, we 
have been physically and psychically exhausted by our 
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efforts. But the calculation of our loss can be still more 
exact. In the first place and on the material side, we shall 
produce less because machinery is run down or so worn out 
as to be valueless; other machinery will have to be adapted 
to peace output and our productivity will be less than nor- 
mal because of the delay necessary in making the change. 
Ships have suffered through lack of repairs: those which 
survive are slower and more worn out than they were. 
Buildings have deteriorated or decayed. Again, the lack 
of transport (railway-trucks and ships) will delay the sup- 
plying of the raw material to industry, and our machines, 
therefore, will not begin to produce at their full power for 
some time after the war. In countries like the Argentine 
the same difficulties will delay the supply of food and raw 
material being sent to Europe. 

The material which is necessary for productive work will 
be in many cases deficient. In Germany particularly there 
will be such a deficiency that, for example, the great wool 
industry will not be able to rise to its pre-war level of pro- 
duction: and even if there are ships to bring supplies to 
France or England, there may be no supplies to bring. 
Industry may be hampered for some time to come by a 
world-deficiency of raw material. And with this we should 
reckon the probable diminution of food supplies which will 
continue after the war. For the shortage is not due simply 
to a lack of ships to carry wheat or meat; there is a universal 
diminution of the available supply which will considerably 
lessen our productive power. The fields in Russia have 
been neglected and the stock of beasts in Argentine is less: 
indeed the productivity of the earth in most of the western 
countries has seriously diminished owing to a lack of cul- 
tivation, the withdrawal of labour and deficiency of fer- 
tilisers. 

We must add to all this, on the minus side, the mortality 
and disablement of the war, not among soldiers only but 
also in the civil population of Poland, Galicia and Armenia. 
The percentage of deaths from disease and from accidents 
in ordinary industry has steadily increased throughout the 
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war and in every European country. New and fatal dis- 
eases have appeared and accidents in munition-working 
have lessened the available supply of labour even outside 
Europe. The new generation has been decimated by star- 
vation and disease in the Central Empires and parts of 
Russia. The birth-rate, meanwhile, has declined in almost 
every western country and there have been an increasing 
number of births of "deficients," owing to shock, semi- 
starvation, or overwork of the mothers. 

Such are the subtractions we must allow for in our pro- 
ductive energy, so far as mechanism and the supply of 
labour are concerned. We should connect with this the 
deficiency of capital. It is generally agreed that all the 
available capital, not already tied by government action, 
will be required to restore industry to its old position and 
that there will be a lack of capital for new ventures. We 
have in almost all nations been eating into our reserves of 
stored wealth; and the fear of investors as well as the sus- 
picions of labour may very well cause a financial deadlock 
after the war. For here too the problem is rather one of 
psychology than of pure exchange. 

Again, and also on the material side, the effect of war on 
every state will probably be to increase the expenditure 
on armaments. This means that so much more capital 
and labour will be withdrawn from productive work in the 
strict sense. Great masses of material will be accumulated 
which may never be used and may have to be periodically 
"scrapped" as the devices of war become more elaborate. 
The activities of greater numbers of young men will be 
devoted to preparing for war by drill and camp-life; and 
women will be periodically mobilised for warlike prepara- 
tions. 

In the more subtle region which unites the material needs 
and the emotional experiences of men, we shall have to 
reckon on a soreness between nations which may result 
in tariff wars. However noble the purpose of these, their 
result is a lessening of productivity; for a tariff is intended 
to hamper the natural or economic use of material from. 
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foreign countries; and if such material can only be had at 
home by a greater expenditure of energy there is so much 
the less productivity. But warlike feelings survive wars 
and men are not likely to count the cost when injuring their 
late enemies is possible. 

The soreness left by war will be found to divide not only 
nations but also classes within each nation. The early 
enthusiasms and fellowship of all classes in a common war- 
service gives place to forgetfulness on the part of the rich 
and suspicion on the part of the poor. The irritation of 
each group at the actions of the other is a definite hindrance 
to productivity; and this irritation is growing and will not 
cease to grow when the war is over. In 1914 the richer 
classes were almost awakened to the existence of starving 
children, overworked women and ill-clothed and ill-housed 
men. Women and children have not ceased to starve : men 
other than soldiers still need shelter and warmth, but they 
are now forgotten. On the other hand, the poor and the 
skilled workmen in 1914 were in a good humour with those 
of other classes who were willing to share the same dangers 
and discomforts. Now, even in Germany there are murmurs 
and suspicions. The wealthy have become more wealthy: 
they do not lack food or comfort. And in France where 
perception is keener than elsewhere the mood of the dis- 
possessed is not by any means acquiescent. Irritation 
often tending to destructive revolt is increasing every- 
where; and chaos is not a good background for productive 
work. But Society itself may in some regions be dissolved 
into contending groups. Again, education involves an 
increase of productive power; but education has suffered 
more severely than any other human institution during 
the war. In the purely "practical" sphere we shall find 
that we lack the normal supply of engineers and doctors. 
The teachers who have been trained are fewer: the hours 
of schooling have been shortened. Sentimentalism has 
taken the place of exact knowledge of history and science: 
and the atmosphere of violence among adults has lessened 
the probability that children may respect reason and kind- 
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iiness. We shall not see the result of this ruin perhaps 
for twenty years; but meantime we shall have to allow for 
the fact that the new generation will be less effective as 
producers than the last has been until 1914. 

Finally, it is the nature of enthusiasm, whether in one 
man or in a group, to be exhausted and to die down. Vio- 
lent passion, even hate for an enemy, is difficult to main- 
tain for over three years: and enthusiastic devotion to 
national service has a tendency to be worn out. At its 
best enthusiasm is fitful. But when all one's energies 
have been used for long the original spark out of which they 
grew to flame disappears in the surrounding ashes of or- 
dinary life. It is exhausting even to be regarded as a 
permanent hero or heroine. Some few may feel enthusiasm 
for the reconstructing of the world at large but the vast 
majority will probably be too tired to be seriously revolu- 
tionary. If the native human inertia of the majority is 
counteracted by a lack of food, even then the result may 
be only some violence as ineffective as the smashing of 
crockery. Poets, prophets and visionaries may, indeed, 
arise : one cannot tell. Politicians may become imaginative . 
But we cannot be confident of such good fortune and, for 
the present, the indications point to tired acquiescence as 
the most we can expect of our spiritual force for producing 
a new world. 

There is, however, a credit side to the account. Not 
even war can altogether deform or suppress the growth of 
nature and the adaptability of man. The grass grows soon 
on the shell-torn or trampled fields; and new-born children 
are, for the moment, "progressives" and "pacifists": for 
those under two years old seem still to be interested in life 
rather than in the results of war. There are also various 
forms of productivity which remain as a reserve for human- 
ity which have not in fact been hitherto used. In the ma- 
terial sphere we must allow for the uncultivated land in 
various parts of the world which could quickly produce 
food. There are also raw materials, iron or timber, which 
only need the application of labour in order to increase 
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the amount of our world-supplies. And there are, in the 
non-material sphere, immense reserves of labour or of genius 
which will not be used at all if we merely go back to our 
pre-war methods of organising life. But such forces would 
be available even if there had been no war: and we may 
therefore omit them from our present calculation in order 
to concentrate attention upon the increase of productivity 
which has resulted from the war. 

As regards the material or economic basis of life, mechani- 
cal contriyances have been improved. The productivity 
of many of our old mechanisms has been immensely in- 
creased: they can produce more, and more quickly, than 
they could in 1914. "Automatic " processes have increased 
the power in the hands of labour and made it possible for 
a greater number of men and women to produce what was 
in 1914 the result of "'skill." Skill, in fact, is being trans- 
ferred to the machine. Both in England and in Germany 
the machinery or "plant" for steel producing and hydraulic 
rivetting has increased in quantity. The rate is greater 
at which "half -finished" materials can be passed on to 
trades which depend on them. The production of "sub- 
stitute" material for such purposes as clothing may have 
added to our reserves of power; and some substitutes may 
be permanently useful. The general health and strength 
of labour has probably been improved. The soldiers who 
survive have been comparatively well fed and well clothed 
and probably they will be in higher spirits when they return 
to industry than they were before they left it. There may 
not, there probably will not, be more contentment; but 
there may be more physical and intellectual vigour among 
them. Many classes of working people also, at least in 
England and America, have been better fed and clothed 
since the war; as for example the coalminers and the muni- 
tion workers. And all this, quite apart from newly ac- 
quired skill, involves an increased productivity. Skill is 
difficult to estimate, but probably great numbers of women 
have increased their industrial value by familiarity with 
machines; and the adaptability of nearly all social classes 
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to new kinds of work during the war will certainly result 
in more force for production. With this we should reckon 
the discovery made by many that they can "do without" 
what they would have regarded in 1914 as necessary. 
Spartan restrictions are not permanent; but it increases 
power if some at least are freer of inherited custom. Wom- 
en's dress may be modified and "upper" classes may be 
less hampered by conventions. All this is gain. 

Further, the percentage of unemployment in most nations 
has steadily decreased since the beginning of the war: but 
this means that there are fewer people wasting time and 
strength in the mere expectation of work. If we can devise 
any method by which the "unemployed margin" shall not 
be again produced after the war we shall have increased our 
productivity. And it is quite possible that a bold policy 
in at least a few states may take account of seasonal or 
periodic unemployment in order to utilise all available 
strength. As for the attitude of labour, the value of which 
is not calculable in terms of price, there has been less re- 
striction of output; and, both in England and Germany, 
great bodies of men and women have shown enthusiasm 
for the work they were called on to perform. Against their 
willingness, which is productive, must however be set the 
over-strain and the over-work from which many will have 
suffered. The willingness which it has proved possible to 
devote to industrial tasks may not survive four years of 
war. But on the whole something has been learnt by the 
experience through which we have passed; and if rhetoric 
or passion could stir labour to an almost reckless devotion 
for war purposes we may hope that the rebuilding of the 
social world will arouse no less enthusiasm. A definite 
and tangible purpose must be before the mind before there 
is any vigorous effort but so much needs to be done that 
we may hope for willing co-operation. That is an asset in 
our account. 

Again, there has been an advance in the organisation of 
industry. Both the financing and the managing of busi- 
ness are probably more flexible and therefore more produc- 
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tive than they were before the war. There is a clearer 
perception than ever before of the need of good-will in the 
relations of employer and employed. Autocrats and revolu- 
tionaries still exist: but the great body of civilised men are 
willing to assist in a reorganisation of industry. 

We may, therefore, as a result of our calculation conclude 
that we shall have to face after the war a considerable and 
certain loss in our productivity and on the other hand a gain 
which is indefinite, the value of which it is difficult to esti- 
mate at present. We cannot yet close the account. Very 
much more may be lost or gained before we reach the period 
of reconstruction: and while some will be inclined to say 
that our losses will be increasingly greater, others may expect 
a gradual diminution of the passions which hamper the de- 
velopment of civilised life. 

The calculation does not deal with purely natural forces. 
We are not merely observers but actors in the issues which 
are revealed by an examination of the social world: and 
therefore we cannot simply leave the plus and minus of 
productivity to cancel one another or to result in any new 
equilibrium which may chance to follow. The natural 
and healthy result of our calculation should be the putting 
to ourselves of the question — What ought to be done? 
Clearly we must increase our productivity. This appears 
to be an opinion common to those of the possessing and to 
those of the labouring classes. Even clergymen and law- 
yers have begun to understand the necessity for more 
vitality and energy in social life, and that in all civilised 
nations. It is agreed also that in order to increase pro- 
ductivity we shall have to rearrange some of our social 
system. New methods of banking, new devices of busi- 
ness management, a better articulation of the world of sup- 
ply and demand — these are all advocated as increasing 
productivity. But these are all superficial and inadequate 
corrections of social organization. We must strike deeper 
if we are to'make any real difference to our control of social 
forces. A little deeper the new methods of education 
would take us, since education remains the most effective 
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power for transforming a social situation. It would be 
immensely important if the new generation could be given 
more exact knowledge, greater skill and a freer outlook 
upon life; for then the race might cast off at last its musty 
clothing of inherited loyalties to incompetence, of admira- 
tion for wealth and of desire for domination. But it seems 
that the urgency is too great for us to depend upon the 
effects of education. A starving world in which fewer 
every day can find opportunity for free and noble life, in 
which a light-hearted plutocracy drives over the bodies of 
the poor and the oppressed — such a world is not one which 
will wait in patience till the new generation is taught a new 
road to happiness. Different observers will differ in their 
opinion as to the urgency of the need for some fundamental 
social change, but the opinion of the majority of thinkers is 
steadily hardening. Revolution is in the air. Not only 
the poor are impatient. It is becoming generally felt that 
we have had enough of tinkering at feudalism and plutoc- 
racy in order to diminish their evil consequences while 
continuing their existence. 

And therefore we must face the undeniable fact that it is 
not the banking system or the property system or the old 
education only that is at fault but the fundamental and all- 
powerful system of the relations of man to man. Suppose 
that we agree to increase productivity, we have at our el- 
bows, first, the gospellers of "scientific management." 
They will tell us how to use muscle (other men's muscle) 
more effectively: they will show us how much more may 
be made if you can use up all the vitality of your workmen. 
You will give him "welfare" and good food, of course, 
expecting to get it all back from him in his work for you. 
Still cruder and more insolent is the assertion that pro- 
ductivity is hampered by "ca-canny" and restriction of 
output among workmen: for those who make such asser- 
tions do not see that the devices of the old trade unionism 
are defences against exploitation and attempts to secure a 
new power in which exploitation will be less easy. These 
simple suggestions as to the increase of productivity will 
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not lead to any radical action important enough to make a 
difference in the crisis we shall have to face. We must go 
still deeper to find the new sources of productivity. The 
need is urgent. The only adequate source of a new pro- 
ductivity is a transformation of the position of all who 
work to live. For when we look more deeply into the prob- 
lem we see that productivity was hampered before the war 
not so much by "restriction of output" as by (1) lack of 
food for workers and their consequent inability to work or 
even to buy, by (2) industrial friction, both between capi- 
tal and labour and between contending capitalists, and (3) 
ignorant and incompetent management. 

Generation after generation has wasted its strength by 
a division of food, shelter and the amenities of life which 
gives a barren culture to the few and refuses to ninety per 
cent of the race the opportunities for a full human life. 
Such a division of our resources is partly the result of in- 
herited and obsolete custom, partly it is due to the working 
of "natural" and inhuman economic tendencies. There 
is nothing sacred or unchangeable in the system; and the 
loss which might be entailed in its abolition would clearly 
be as nothing if compared with the immense productive 
forces which would be thereby released. The transforma- 
tion must be based upon allowing to productive forces a 
larger share in the results of their labour. We should ad- 
mit, of course, that accumulated wealth or coal-mines are 
productive forces in the widest sense of the words; but we 
must distinguish vitality and energy from such stores of 
wealth. At present we increase our stores at the expense 
of our energy, like a man who saves up his muscular 
strength by not using it. But in order to make up for the 
waste of war we must give a larger opportunity for all men 
and women to develop to the full their productive capacity 
of muscle and of brain. 

With a proper supply of the means to live given to those 
who bear up the world by their labour of hand or brain, 
the friction of class with class, of trade with trade, and 
perhaps even of nation with nation might pass away. Men 
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who are happy do not easily hate and rage: but a world in 
which most are underfed and all are over-tired is a world of 
strikes and wars. This we can modify, if not abolish. 
And again, the new order must give place to greater 
imaginativeness in the management of trade and invest- 
ment. Before the war it was piously believed by many 
students of history, politics and economics, that "busi- 
ness" men had a grasp of practical issues. That myth is 
exploded. The majority of business men appear to have 
the imaginations of cows, when any problem arises beyond 
the hedges of their own field; and he who cannot see be- 
yond his own field has no practical grasp even of the busi- 
ness with which he is dealing. There are immense re- 
sources of imagination and organising ability which have 
never yet been tapped by our bankers, our merchants and 
our manufacturers. The devices which have been forced 
upon us by the war have proved that. 

The ultimate source for increasing our productivity, 
therefore, is moral: and this moral source will influence 
all our pohtics, economics and social custom. For the 
possibility of transforming the relations of man to man 
depends on the moral imagination. The obstacle we have 
to contend with is not ill-will but the belief that "it cannot 
be done"; and there is no sacred or unfailing method for 
dealing with a lack of moral imagination. We may not be 
able to transform the outlook of employers or of workmen. 
On the other hand the moral imagination is susceptible of 
sudden and astonishing changes. Society during the 
Middle Ages, for example, was shaken to its foundations 
by the Friars' movement; and the advent of Christianity 
in the Roman Empire created a new social outlook even 
though it did not much affect social custom. We must 
not, therefore, despair of a transformation of outlook which 
will destroy or replace the old social order of domination 
and subservience. It may come suddenly. 

It must, however, be confessed that such a transforma- 
tion is not very probable. The period following the war 
will probably be too full of distracting problems of detail 
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for any wide vision to inspire the action of great masses of 
people. And a social transformation cannot occur unless 
the imagination of great numbers is inflamed by a definite 
desire, such as that for citizenship was in the French Revo- 
lution. If the claim is made by great numbers that workers 
shall have control of the conditions of their work, it cannot 
be resisted; but probably it will not be made by any but a 
few and disagreement as to immediate methods will prob- 
ably render the enthusiasts ineffective. Nevertheless, 
action can be taken which will inevitably, if slowly, under- 
mine the restrictions placed by our inherited social struc- 
ture on the productivity of man; such action, for example, 
as is implied in a new education, the ninety per cent taxa- 
tion of inherited wealth, the state-control of land and 
transport and the control of all conditions of labour by the 
actual workers. These do not imply any immediate social 
upheaval; but they lead to economic independence and 
a finer social life and they are all measures which can be 
adopted in any civilised state. Visionaries and poets must 
seek to inspire the moral imagination and so to transform 
radically the structure of our society. But those who are 
dealing with practical and immediate political and eco- 
nomic problems must carry into effect measures of com- 
promise and moderation which will lead ultimately in the 
direction of freedom and finer social life. There should be 
no rivalry between the visionary and the reformer. Both 
look to the same sunrise: both have to endure without 
despair the same false signs of a dawn too long delayed. 

C. Dblisle Burns. 
London, England. 



